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A New Camera for Bird Photographers 


BY JOHN ROWLEY 


Chief Taxidermist of the American Museum of Natural History 


me .EELING keenly in my work the need of a camera 
.\ which would enable me to make studies of birds and 
animals, | have for several years been experimenting 
with devices which would be more suitable for my 
purposes than any of the ordinary tripod or snap-shot 
cameras of the trade. 

In 1895 I ordered from Messrs. Scovill & Adams a 5x7 ‘double 
decker,’ built after plans of my own. This camera had twin lenses, 
one above the other and both of the same focal length. The upper 
lens threw the image upon the mirror, whence it was reflected to a 
horizontal ground glass protected by a hood and situated upon the 
top of the box; and the other lens communicated directly with the 
plate below, upon which the exposure was to be made. 

This camera worked very well, but was entirely too bulky, and 
its large size led me to thinking of means by which one lens could 
be made to do the work that in the twin-lens two were doing, thus 
reducing the size of the box one-half. My first idea was to build a 
box on the plan of the ordinary hand camera and place a ground 
glass on the top. A mirror was then hung in the box at an angle 
of 45 degrees to the plate and adjusted as in the ‘double decker,’ but 
hinged at the back, so that it could be swung up out of the way 
and the exposure made on the plate at the rear. The lens shutter 
(a Prosch) was changed so that when open, one pressure of the bulb 
closed the shutter and released the mirror, which, by means of a 
spring, flew up and remained clamped to the inside of the top of the 
box, and shutting out any light that might come in through the ground 
glass there. A second pressure of the bulb made the exposure on 
the plate by opening and closing the shutter instantaneously. 
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The fault of this device was that light came in through the 
ground glass at the top while the mirror was raising and fogged 
the plate. To avoid this, a red ground glass was put in, but, in 


— 


OF 


FIG. I. INTERIOR OF RIGHT SIDE OF MIRROR CAMERA 
(HOOD CLOSED) 


focusing, the image appeared so faintly upon it that I concluded this 
would not answer. I finally hit upon the focal plane shutter, and 
this solved the difficulty. 

There is nothing new about the focal plane, or curtain shutter ; 
it has been in use for years; but the one I have employed differs 
from the one made by the Thornton-Pickard people in that the spring 
is not coiled in the roller, on the plan of a Hartshorn shade roller, 
but is on the side of the box, where it is attached to double cogs, 
as shown in Fig. 1, A. This is stronger than the coiled spring, 
and gives a more uniform tension and consequently a more even 
exposure, 

The focal plane shutter may be used in front of or immediately 
beiuind the lens, or just in front of the plate. In the camera here 
described, as may be seen by reference to the illustration (Fig. 1, 
B, B), the curtain works just in advance of the plate and as close 
to it as possible. The curtain is provided with an adjustable slot 
(Fig. 1, C to C), which may be widened or narrowed down as circum- 
stances require. The slot forms the speeder, for obviously the nar- 
rower the slot the less the time of exposure while the slot is traveling 
down across the plate, and vice versa. The curtain works upon two 
rollers (Fig. 1, D and E). To make the exposure the curtain is 
wound up on the upper roller, E, by turning a key fast to the 
roller, E, and projecting through to the outside of the box. 

As the curtain is rolled upon the upper roller the tension is 
increased upon the clock spring attached to the large cogwheel 
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which works upon the smaller cogwheel, which is fast to the end 
of the lower roller, D. If the key were freed, the lower roller 
would at once revolve and pull down the curtain from the upper 
roller and the curtain would then be wound upon the lower roller 
again. 

The upper roller is furnished with a cog attachment, and a 
small lever (Fig. 1, F) catches into each cog as the roller is wound 
up and keeps the roller from turning back. In this way the curtain 
is wound up on the upper roller and held there. 

The small lever or catch (Fig. 1, F) is attached to a longer 
lever (Fig. 1, G). When the distant end (H) of the long lever is 
raised a little the end of the small lever at E is forced upwards 
and releases the roller, and the tension of the spring below winds 
the curtain back upon the lower roller. 

A mirror (I, 1) set in a light wooden frame is hinged at the upper 
end and rests upon a bed of felt-covered strips of wood all around 
(J, J, J). The mirror is hung at an angle of 45 degrees to the 

plate, and is placed so that the distance from 
the lens to the surface of the mirror and 
up again toa ground glass (Fig. 1, K K) 
set into the top of the box, is the same dis- 
tance in a straight line from the lens to the 
plate. The image comes through the lens 
upon the mirror and is reflected upwards 

upon the ground glass, 


where it is properly 


focused by means of the 


ordinary rack and pinion 
attachment (Fig. 1, Q). 

The mirror is raised 
by means of the combi- 
nation of levers (Fig. 2, 
L, 1, L). A. spur at- 
tached to this lever at 
M projects through the 
side of the box and 


works up and down in 
FIG. 2. INTERIOR OF LEFT SIDE OF MIRROR CAMERA 
(HOOD RAISED) a slot (N) cut there for 


its reception. When 
the spur of the lever is pressed downwards the mirror (Fig. 2, I, I) 
is raised and closes tightly upon a felt-lined and light-proof bed 
(O, O) upon the inside of the top of the box and surrounding the 
ground glass. 
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Just as the mirror closes upon the bed (O, QO) the end of the 
lever (H) is forced upwards, the catch at E holding the cog on 
the upper roller is released, and the slot in the curtain passes down- 
wards across the plate and makes the exposure. The ground glass 
(K, K) is protected with a four-sided pyramidal hood (Fig. 2, P) 
with a slot in the top to look through (Fig. 3, A). This shuts out 
. all the light from above and gives 
the operator a good opportunity to 
focus sharply upon the ground glass 
inside. When not in use the four 
sides, being hinged at their bases, 
fold down upon the ground glass 
and are out of the way. 

The bottom of the box is pro- 
vided with a nut for the reception 
of a tripod screw, and the curtain, 
when rolled up as far as it will go, 
rolls entirely out of the way. The 
mirror may then be raised and held 
there by means of a small sliding 
FIG. 3. VIEW OP HOOD (OPENED) FOR attachment to hold down the spur 
GROUND GLASS OF MIRROR CAMERA of the lever at M, Fig. 2; and the 


box may be used as an ordinary camera by operating a shutter at- 
tached to the front of the lens. 

This camera thus contains all the advantages of the ordinary 
hand camera, with the additional features of the full-sized finder 


and focusing attachment. 

To make a shot the camera is held in the hands and the image 
is focused sharply upon the ground glass. The curtain is already 
rolled up and the slide drawn from the plate-holder. The plate is 
in no danger of being light-struck from within, as it is protected by 
the light-proof curtain. The spur of the lever projecting through 
the side of the box (M, Fig. 2) is simply pressed downwards with 
the thumb, the mirror raises out of the way of direct communication 
between the lens and the plate, and just as it closes upon the light- 
tight bed at the top, the curtain drops and the slot, passing across 
the face of the plate, makes the exposure. 

Thus far I have used this camera largely upon animals, but as 
an illustration of its effectiveness on birds I may describe the 
manner in which the accompanying picture of Wild Geese (see 
frontispiece) was made. 

These birds, although in one of the ponds of Central Park, New 
York City, are by no means tame, and a close approach to them is 
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possible only by means of a boat. A tripod camera would, under 
the circumstances, be useless, nor could one focus a camera held in 
the hands, then insert a plate-holder, draw the slide and make the 
exposure, for the reason that the rapid motion of the geese and 
pursuing boat requires constant adjustment of focus: ’ 

A wide-angle, short focus or set focus, $nap-shot’ caméra would 
give too small and too distorted an image to be desirable, while an 
attempt to guess at the distance in focusing the long focus lens 
required for bird photography would result in failure ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred. 

But with this mirror camera the focus was easily obtained with 
the 10-inch Swift lens employed, and the moment the birds appeared 
sharp on the ground glass the lever was pressed down, «mirror 
thrown up, curtain released, and exposure made, all in the same 


fraction of a second. 


Photographing a Robin 


BY A. L. PRINCEHORN, Glen Island, N. Y. 


Illustrated by photographs from nature by the author 


N THE latter part of 
April, 1898, I noticed 
a Robin carrying straws 
to the sill of a window of 
the Museum building of 
Glen Island, but, as_ the 
wind blew the straw away 
almost as fast as it was 
deposited, she was some- 
what puzzled, and tried the 
next window, with the same 
result. 
That evening, with the 
object of helping her, I 
nailed a narrow strip of 
ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG wood to the edge of the 
sill which had the most straws deposited upon it, and the fol- 
lowing day she resumed work, apparently appreciating the help I 
had given her, and adopted: that window for her nesting-site. The 
work now progressed rapidly, and in a few days the nest was com- 


pleted. 
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My next thought was to obtain a photograph of the bird and 
nest; but, as the window was far from the ground, I was obliged to 
make exposures from the 
inside of the house, and 
consequently against the 

light. 

The bird was quite 
shy at first, leaving the 
nest as soon as she heard 
a step in the room, but 
as we were careful not to 
disturb her more than 
was necessary, she soon 
became more accustomed 
to our presence, and 

; would remain on the nest 
ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG while we walked past the 
window, although she was always very much on the alert. 
When the birds were hatched I ventured to open the window 
during the parents’ absence in search of food, and, having previously 
focused the camera 


set 


on the nest, concealed 


myself and waited for 
the return of the old 
bird. The female soon 
returned, but did not 
seem at all pleased 
with the change, ap- 
pearing quite anxious 


and nervous. The 
next day she was more 
at her ease, and I 
eventually succeeded 
in securing a series of 
photographs of her 


and her young. ROBIN FEEDING YOUNG 


How a Marsh Hawk Grows 


‘BY P. B. PEABODY, Hallock, Minnesota 
With photographs from nature by the author 


VEN so cosmopolitan a bird as the Marsh Hawk must 

have idiosyncrasies of his own. We talk of uniformity in 

Nature; but it is diversity that persists, and that proves 

itself at once the law of life and the zest of study. 

Nevertheless, to the uninitiated, all Hawks are Hawks; 

and the wanton who unskilfully shoots a Marsh Hawk on the 

wing because it is a Hawk, and just to see it drop, lacks, 

probably, the sense to perceive his utter lawlessness. But let 

him spend a season on the broad prairie, noting, the while, the 

many fascinating ways of this most picturesque of prairie birds; 

and he will thereafter, when afield, drop quickly the gun-muzzle 

that springs up so instinctively when the bird rises at his feet: the 

naturalist dominating the bird-killer when he realizes what it is that 
wafts itself with such nonchalant grace before him. 

No mere sportsman can know with what enthusiasm we greet 
the first old male Marsh Hawk, when winter snows are disappearing 
and some long drive across the willow-clad waste reveals that exquisite 
gray bird rising and falling, feather-like, upon the horizon line. 
And when, some ten days later, his somber mate rejoins him, our 
recollection kindles as we look backward and-recaH—the days when, 
driving, road-free, through fallow and brushland knoll and willow- 
stretch, with instinct trained 
almost into intuition, our 
startled horse recoiled from 
the weather-beaten sitter that 
rose, a yard before the horse’s 
nose, to vent her cackling 
displeasure in many an im- 
pudent swoop at the intru- 
der’s head. * 

Whoever saw a Marsh 
Hawk building her nest? 

Not many of us. One sin- 
gle recollection of a female, PRAIRIE WHERE MARSH HAWKS NEST 

> The blurred object at the center of the picture is a Marsh Hawk 
bearing a large weed-stem arising from its nest 
in her talons and sweeping, more swiftly than the wind that bore 
her, across a well grazed meadow, to drop the stick, without a 
pause, at the nest-site; this is the one germane fact that the writer 
has to offer. One is sure that the whole process is carried on and 
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completed in utmost secrecy. After the first eggs are laid, however, 
the devoted pair so demean themselves that one with even a slight 
experience in Marsh Hawk ways need spend but a half-hour, at al- 
most any time of day, in locating a Marsh Hawk nest within his 


horizon. 

Three distinct forms of nesting site are observable on the northern 
Minnesota prairies: low spots in fallow fields, or in meadowy prairie 
expanses, wherein the grass grows rankly; narrow sconces, amid tiny 
willow clumps; and, sometimes, brushland knolls, tributary to the 
feeding grounds. The two open sites, apparently equally favored, 
seem to be much preferred to the brushy coverts; but this preference 
may be apparent only as one sees better and further on the open 
land. Probably the low, weedy and grassy areas on fallow ground 
are more used than any other sites along the Red River of the North; 
for here there is abundant run-way and hide-way for the growing 
Hawklets; while the favorite forms of food (field-mice and sper- 
mophiles), though not more common than on the meadows and the 
prairies, are, as a rule, more easily seen and taken on these open 
hunting grounds. And this certitude and nearness of food must be 
a prime consideration in the nest-locating; for when there are from 
three to eight insatiable maws for two mortal parent Hawks to fill, 
the economic question must rule,—even with the birds. Two excep- 
tional sites must here be noted; both found, curiously enough, on 
the same day and but eighty rods apart. Each was placed on the 
level upland prairie, amid scanty growth, and was made flimsily of 
weeds; each set consisted of six eggs; and all the eggs were ex- 
quisitely marked. 

It is first in the choice of its nesting sites and then in the whole 
conduct of its domestic economies, that the wonderful diversity of the 
Marsh Hawk from its congeners constantly appears. I never yet saw 
a pair of Marsh Hawks, or a brood of young, and I have seen very 
many of both, that did not show surprising individualisms that have 
added incalculably to the pleasure of summer bird studies. 

There is a wide variance in the amount of nest material, and in 
the depth and tidiness of the nest. On higher land the nests are 
often the scantiest; the brushland nests consisting often of but a 
wisp of weedy material. Yet, curiously enough, the most elaborate 
and sumptuous nest I ever found was on a hazel knoll; the explana- 
tion for which lay, perhaps, in the fact that rain-spoiled hay-cocks 
of the previous season lay, in this case, just at hand. With this 
exception, it is the lowland nests that are built up most, these often 
rising to a foot in height. All nests in this region are made exclu- 
sively of grass and weed-stems. 
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Whatever the diversities of place and material, the dates of nest- 
finishing and egg-laying seem to be, in this region, remarkably uni- 
form. Observations covering a dozen nests, and- extended over a 
period embracing the first laying and a rather advanced stage of 
incubation, have given, as the result of careful calculation, the dates 
May 10-16 as those within which (barring sets manifestly belated) 
the first eggs are invariably laid, —this during four seasons, early 
and late, which makes it fairly plain that Marsh Hawks stay not for 
weather. 

Probably the male Hawk does not feed his mate during the 
incubation period, since the two share the home duties of that 
season. But it would be most interesting to learn for how long 
periods they severally sit, and the hours of the day at which they 
relieve each other. 

How many eggs, at each raising, does the Marsh Hawk lay? I 
ask not rhetorically, but for information. With us six eggs is the 
rule; sets of five are fairly common, and sets of four are rare. [ 
have found in early June two sets, of two and three, respectively ; 
these being, manifestly, the ‘‘sequele” of interruption or destruction. 


NEST AND EIGHT EGGS OF MARSH HAWK 


A most exceptional set of eight was found this season in a 50-foot 
meadow spot, near large willows, on the lowland flats. But even 
this case would seem to show the evils of over-production. For, of 
the eight eggs, one was crowded out of the nest and preserved ; 
while from the seven eggs but three chicks were found when the 
spot was visited two weeks later. Had the three elder birds 
devoured the four younger? I have seen a two-thirds-grown Short- 
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eared Owl trying to swallow his little five-days-old brother; why 
might not, then, a fledgling Marsh Hawk turn cannibal ? 

The photographing of the above remarkable nest gave new and 
beautiful emphasis to a matter of incubation-ecoromics that I have 
observed in this region, as an absolutely uniform fact, with the 


NEST AND EGG, AND MARSH HAWKS ABOUT ONE TO FOUR DAYS OLD 
Photographed from nature by E. G Tabor, Meridian, N.Y, 
Bobolink, the Meadowlark and the Marsh Hawk; but to which I 
have yet never seen attention drawn by any writer or observer. This 
fact was the more interesting in that I did not notice how carefully 
the eggs were arranged to secure greatest uniformity of heating from 
the mother’s body until the negative had been developed. 

In this region all the species noted above lay, normally, six 
eggs, and these eggs I have invariably found arranged in two rows 
of three each. In case of the Bobolinks and Meadowlarks, the two 
rows are always ‘in line’ with the entrances, and these birds, when 
observed on the nest, were always sitting with their heads peering 
out over their door-steps. In case of the nest of eight eggs 
noted above, it will be seen from the illustration that two of the 
eggs lie, each, in the junction between the sets of four that lie 
nearest together. What a startling revelation, by the way, might 
be made should some future development of X-ray photography 
make it possible for one to photograph, for instance, a Sora Rail, 
sitting on her sixteen eggs in one of our northern marshes ? 

When once the eggs of the Marsh Hawk begin to hatch—and 
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they are hatched one day apart—nest-finding is easy. On one oc- 
casion I saw a male Marsh Hawk flying heavily westward, a quarter 
of a mile away, carrying what afterward proved to be leopard sper- 
mophile. Steadily I watched him until he had passed the open 
fields and meadows and reached an open space between two poplar 
and willow ‘bluffs.’ He was then more than half a mile away. Sud- 
denly, from the ground below him, rose his mate, with most exquisite 
grace, catching, with her feet upward, the prey that he dropped to 
her when she was a few feet below him. With slight detour, she 
went at once to the nest; to which I also went, well-nigh as directly, 
locating the nest before I reached it, in the little cluster of willows 
just beneath the bird. 

One brood of birds reared in such ‘a site as this, on a vacant 
section of land amid the fields, I believe to have been reared by the 
female alone. In forty days of occasional study I never saw or 
heard the male. This nest, found when the first egg was hatching, 
has formed the basis of all subsequent study as to ages, and relative 
feather-growth ; so that the most of what follows will group the facts 
portrayed about this family, though other broods have supplied their 
quota of interesting things. 

I have never detected any difference in the foods brought to the 
young at the various stages of their growth. Smaller morsels for 
the smaller birds, and that seems all. Among the ejecta analyzed 
have been found the remains of field-mice, leopard frogs, leopard 
and striped spermophiles ; and, I am compelled to confess it, young 
Pinnated Grouse. Of these, three skeletons have been found. In 
the main, the male is the hunter. This habit of dropping the quarry 
to the nest, or to the mate, is rather common—lI having, while half 
concealed in my buggy by dense brush, seen the male approach an 
open area beyond, hardly two hundred feet away, and drop the 
game to his mate from a height of fifty feet above her, she then 
carrying it a hundred yards away, to the nest —the only nest I ever 
failed to find. 

In two weeks after birth the birds grow lanky. About this time 
they begin to make run-ways from the nest, to eat their food in 
seclusion, or to find a better shade from the heat of a June sun. At 
about three weeks the flight-feathers begin to sprout, and the lusty 
young things, prone enough to hide along their run-ways at two 
weeks old, become now more bold, yet no less inclined to slink away 
the minute one’s back is turned. After this age the photographing 
of these birds becomes a science by itself—requiring cool, sunny 
days, abundant patience, and no end of plates. The mosquitoes and 
the blue-bottle flies, both being faithful retainers at the Marsh Hawk’s 
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courts; the intense heat, which makes the birds loll and fidget; the 
pleasant effluvium, evidencing garter-snakes, and such like, and above 
all, the habit the birds have of sneaking away just as one has them 
nicely posed,-—these are some of the amenities of this sort of pho- 
tography. Yet there are compensations. Call it hypnosis, or what you 
will, the young birds, until thirty-five days old, when the feathers 
are quite fully grown, show themselves to be most patient sitters, 
even when, to speak Irishly, they are lying on their backs. All this, 
if one keeps his eye upon them. Thus, one four weeks’ old bird lay 
on his back not less than twenty minutes in the blazing sun with his 


MARSH HAWKS, 24 DAYS OLD 


eyes wide open, the blue-bottles buzzing about his head, and the 
mosquitoes plying their beaks upon his cere. At this age the young 
birds seem to become quite inured to the sun, yet they now spend 
most of their time at some distance from the nest—from ten to fifty 
feet—the paths that they severally and collectively use becoming 
by this time well beaten and strewn with pellets and the cast-off 
elements of their plumage. 

At about thirty-four days the first real attempt at flight begins. 
No longer now, when the young bird is traced to his lair, will he 
throw himself upon his back, in open-beaked defiance; but he 
rises at once just from under one’s feet, and flaps, not ungrace- 
fully, along the grass or bush-tops. At about forty days from birth 
the young make fairly long flights, rising even above the tree-tops, 
amid which some of them have been reared. 

Such is the life-history of a young Marsh Hawk—from egg to 
air. Thirty days in the shell, and forty days a’growing—after who 
knows how many days of site-surveying and nest-building, in all 
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nearly three months of domestic toil and devotion on the part of its 
parents. No wonder that both the parents and the young should 
cling to the dear, familiar spot. No wonder that the parents should 
return, year by year, to the hunting range they know so well; and 
that even the young, when freed from the trammels of their lairs, 
should yet come back, for days, as I have seen them do, and 
haunt the spot wherein they gained their bulk, strengthened their 
sinews and fortified their wings for freedom. Yet the daily length- 
ened flight transforms the hasty flapping of the short-tailed tyro 
into the steadier poise of the practiced wingster; and soon the 
brown birds, old and young, have left the gray ones to brave the 
autumn air—and have gone afar to fatten on the southern fields. 


MARSH HAWKS, 34 DAYS OLD 


The Egret Hunters of Venezuela 


BY GEORGE K. CHERRIE 

Curator of Birds, Brooklyn Institute of 

Arts and Sciences 
HE country on both sides of the River Apure 

and its tributaries is low and flat, with innu- 

merable swamps and marshes. This country of 

llanos is the Egret country, comparatively few 

plumes being collected in the valley of the 

Orinoco proper. The center of the plume 

industry is at San Fernando de Apure, where 

almost every business house, of whatever char- 
acter, has a prominent sign before its door of ‘‘ Aqui se compra 
PLUMAS” (Plumes are bought here). I have visited San Fernando 
twice during my stay of a year and a half in this region, and each 
time counted about fifty bungos which were empioyed by their 
owners in plume hunting. 

These plume hunters’ bungos are, as a rule, long, light dugout 
canoes, with an arched covering like a wagon top for full a third of 
their length, made of light matched lumber so as to keep provis- 
ions and plumes dry. This word regarding the style of covering, or 


carosas of these canoes may not be amiss, inasmuch as the ordinary 
carosa is made of palm leaves and would soon be torn and become 
leaky by the constant pushing through the tangle of the forest 


swamps. 

The methods employed by some of the native plume-hunters 
may explain some of the stories about plumes only being gathered 
at the heronries after being molted by the birds. An ordinary 
native’s household furniture consists of a few pots and pans, ham- 
mocks, and a blanket for each member of the family; a small native 
cedar wood-box, or trunk, containing the family wardrobe and val- 
uables. These are all easily embarked in a bungo, with provisions 
of casava and dried salt meat. The hunter and his family embark 
and work their way up or down the river and back, through the 
swamps and marshes, to the heronries, where they live until their 
‘provisions, or the Herons, are exhausted. 

While in the heronries the man shoots every Egret that he can 
possibly secure, while the women and children employ themselves 
by picking up such plumes as are to be found under the trees and 
along the edges of the ponds and marshes. Every sort of plume 
is taken, good, bad and indifferent ; long and short, dirty and clean. 

At the houses of the principal plume merchants in San Fernando 
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one will see a long table where the plumes are being carefully sorted 
into various grades, according to their length and condition. These 
grades are then made up into little bundles, an inch and a half or 
two inches in diameter, and tied at the base. In order to permit of 
this sorting, the plumes taken from freshly killed birds are not 
removed, as they are by Florida plumers, by the cutting away of a 
patch of skin from which they grew, 

but are pulled out either singly or 

in little bunches, or sometimes they 

are cut off close to the skin. 

Concerning the Egret farms said 
to be established in Venezuela, the 
only farming of the kind I saw or 
heard of was of the same character 
as the numerous Parrot farms | ob- 
served! In nearly every native 
house one sees from one to half a 
dozen Parrots, and it is also not 
uncommon to see two or three 
Egrets picketed in front of a 

, From a mounted specimen. 
rancho; a string two or three feet = .yowy HERON, OR EGRET, IN NESTING 
long being tied around one leg PLUMAGE 
and attached to a stake; while, to make escape more difficult, the 
wings are usually cut off at the carpal joint. 

Nearly every river steamer from Sar Fernando carries from one 
to a dozen of these maimed birds to Bolivar or Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, to be disposed of to tourists or others, who have not an 
opportunity to secure the birds for themselves. The soiled, worn and 
dirty plumes from these captive birds are sometimes taken, but Egret 
‘‘farming”’ is no more of an industry than is Parrot ‘‘farming.” 

Two of several small river steamers that were formerly employed 
solely in plume hunting were owned by Americans who, to my per- 
sonal knowledge, had gone out of the business and were employing 
their boats as freighters, for the reason that Egrets are becoming so 
scarce that it is no longer profitable for them to hunt them. 

[Mr. Cherrie’s observations in regard to the collecting of molted plumes show on 
what a slender basis of fact rests the assertion of milliners and others that ‘‘as Egrets’ 
plumes are now gathered from the ground, the birds no longer being killed, they may 
be worn by the most tender-hearted woman.’’ The truth is, that the gathering of 
shed plumes has absolutely no bearing on the question of the destruction of Herons. The 
hunter and his assistants pick up all the plumes they find and shoot all the birds they can, 
the ultimate result, in any case, being extermination of the plume-bearing birds. 

The myth of the Egret ‘‘farm"’ is also illumined by Mr. Cherrie’s article, but, like 
many another attractive lie, it will doubtless survive all attacks make upon it.—Ep. ] 


For Teachers and Students 


Bird Work at Wellesley College 


BY MARION E. HUBBARD 
Instructor in Zoology at Wellesley College 


IRD study at Wellesley is a part of the course in 
B general biology, and consists of field work, of 
lectures and of laboratory practice throughout the 
second half-year. Though, however, it is conducted by 
the department of zoology, and for the benefit of those 
students who elect that course, the lectures are open to 
all, and there exists throughout the college a genuine 
interest in the subject. 

The facilities for this work at Wellesley are, for a college, unique. 
Lake, river and brook, grassy field and marshy meadow, deep wood 
and cultivated estate, orchard and clearing, hillside and swamp, 
make the situation singularly attractive, and tempt many birds of 
many kinds. Those which may easily be seen within a radius of 
half a mile from the main building number 89, and the list of 
those recorded within a radius of 8 miles includes 244.* This 
wealth of material would justify the devoting of time to a pursuit 
so delightful in itself, were there no educational advantages involved. 
But when we remember that bird study has been demonstrated to 
be one of the best of fields for the training of that accurate obser- 
vation and that clear thinking which every beginner in scientific 
work must cultivate, the reason for its forming a part of a course 
on general biology is made clear. 

Not less desirable than the mental training afforded by this 
pursuit is of course the cultivation of a spirit of friendliness and 
protection toward these ‘brothers of the air.’ All studies in natural 
history tend té develop in us the humane, but birds appeal so 
naturally and so powerfully to the gentler side of our natures that 
they need only be known to win love and protection. To interest 
women in living birds is the surest way to kill their interest in 
dead ones. 

These, then, are the objects of the work,—the training of a 
quick and accurate eye, the developing of a thoughtful mind, and 
the rousing of a chivalrous spirit. And yet, while these aims con- 


*See Morse’s “ Birds of Wellesley and Vicinity,” pp. 7 and 51. 
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stitute the justification of the course, and form the mainspring of 
the methods of procedure, it must be confessed that when the time 
for action comes, pedagogical motives fly to the winds, and our only 
desire is to make other people see how much they miss by having 
no acquaintance with these friends. After all, if one really knows 
the birds, does not that signify all the rest? They themselves are 
the best educators, they are their own most eloquent advocates. 

The chief aim. being, then, to know the living bird, the greatest 
emphasis rests on field work. The ‘walks’ form the characteristic 
feature of the course. Once or twice in the early spring the girls 
by turns go out in squads of 8 or g with the instructor in charge, 
and when the warm days of May and June arrive, sometimes a 
whole division of 25 to 30 moves out of doors for its class appoint- 
ment, to follow the sights and sounds of which those days are full. 
Most of the field work goes on, however, independent of the 
instructor, and so thorough is it that no Wellesley landscape in the 
spring would be complete without somewhere a motionless figure, 
gazing through opera glass intently into space. 

The outdoor work is likely to be vague unless steps are taken to 
render it definite. One device which may be adopted is the use of 
charts for guiding and recording observations. We employ at 
Wellesley three such charts: the first presents and names the vari- 
ous colors with which the ornithological student needs to become 
familiar; the second deals with the seasonal distribution, showing 
in a graphic way the times of arrivals and departures; and the 
third is used as a check list. This last one, ruled in squares, con- 
tains at the top the names of the members of the class, and at the 
side the names of the birds which occur within a radius of 5 to 10 
miles from the college as a centre. Each girl enters in the column 
below her name, in line with the name of the bird which she has 
seen, the date of her observation. Before she completes the course, 
she must have identified in the field a certain number of species. 
This total varies, of course, with the changing conditions of different 
seasons; last year it was 40,—a small number, it is true, but small 
because experience had shown that it is better to demand fewer 
than the majority can see.* 

An excellent museum and an adequate library do much to sim- 
plify the task of identification. Just outside the laboratory stands a 
small case, in which are kept bird books, ranging from such classics 


* It may be objected that to make any requirement takes away from the interest and spontaneity of 
the work. This, however, is not the case, as is proved by the fact that while pressure must exist 
for the few, it is needless for the majority, who observe more than the number fixed. To forego one’s 
morning nap is not merely heroic, but is, in the case of many who do it, indicative of genuine interest 
in the subject. 
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as Wilson and Audubon, through encyclopedias like Newton’s, to 
those works which in recent years have sprung up in answer to the 
call for ‘handbooks.’ Beside it is a reading table on which lie 
Birp-Lore and other magazines, as well as the publications of the 
Audubon society. Each student possesses one book, either the 
‘Birds of Wellesley and Vicinity,’ or one containing keys for identi- 
fication. 

Formal instruction is embodied in weekly lectures, to which come 
others than those who are members of the class. The object of 
these talks is to arouse an interest in the birds so great that it 
wiil be satisfied with nothing short of personal acquaintance with 
them in the field. They give, therefore, only such hints of the time 
and place for finding them, of their characteristic notes and habits, 
as will equip the student for outdoor work. Beginning in February 
with the winter population,—permanent residents, winter residents 
and visitants,—they constitute with the advance of the season a 
running calendar of the successive arrivals. Besides serving as formal 
introductions, they aim also to make the student more thoughtful, 
by presenting subjects of more general interest,—as migration, nest- 
ing, the adaptation of structure to habit and environment, and 
classification. Mounted specimens illustrate these talks, but, since 
they cannot easily be seen across the room, they are supplemented 
by colored crayon pictures drawn two or three times life size. 

A second means of facilitating the field work is the frequent 
laboratory practice in description and identification. After each lec- 
ture specimens of the arrivals for that week are arranged in small 
glass cases, which admit of their being viewed from all sides. They 
are then placed where they will be accessible to all, and the col- 
ored pictures hang near, so that each one has a chance to become 
familiar with every bird. At irregular intervals their names are 
covered, they are rearranged in the cases, and there follows a test in 
rapid identification which is either the delight or the despair of the 
would-be ornithologist. The student learns at the start, and remem- 
bers by later practice, how to describe correctly a bird’s appearance. 
She learns in addition how to identify by the aid of keys, partic- 
ularly such as can be used in the field. These exercises in the 
laboratory, by training the eye, save much time in the recognition 
of birds, and this is essential for one so busy as is the college girl. 
Besides this ‘rapid-fire’ practice in description and identification, 
there are at intervals quizzes, both oral and written, which cover 
points of structure, of adaptation to habit and environment, and the 
general characters of the most important orders and families. 

Since Wellesley is naturally so favored, it is worth our while to 
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make it as far as possible a veritable paradise for birds. We try, 
therefore, not only to keep them, but also to make the grounds even 
more attractive than nature formed them. The edict has gone forth 
that all cats walking upon the grounds do so at their own peril. 
Red squirrels and English sparrows are made to feel at times that 
a price is set upon their heads. A generous friend has given in the 
last two years a large number of bird-attracting trees, which have 
been set out in some of the favorite resorts. Holes in one of the 
large barns will offer a home for Swallows, and bird houses, it is 
hoped, will attract those whose eyes are open for the sign, 
‘To Let.’ On one or two spots stand shelters where, especially in 
the winter, the birds may find food, these shelters answering the 
purpose of the ‘soup kitchens’ in our large cities. There exist, in 
addition, numerous private charitable enterprises, which have in 
many cases made the recipients quite tame. 

It is comparatively easy to arouse enthusiasm on this subject, 
but the rub comes in adding to it definite knowledge and the spirit 
of thoughtfulness. The lack of these elements is what makes the 
bird ‘faddist.’ It is all very well to wax eloquent over the Bluebird 
and the Chickadee, but it must be somewhat dampening to enthusi- 
asm not to know a Bluebird from a Bluejay or a Chickadee from a 
Nuthatch. The same difficulties beset bird study at Wellesley which 
we meet in-the study of general biology, and which probably exist 
in the study of any subject anywhere,-—namely, indefiniteness, whether 
in observation or in knowledge, and thoughtlessness as to what is 
seen. 

There is no absolute remedy for these defects, but they may be 
reduced to a minimum by directing carefully and rather minutely the 
observations, and by insisting constantly upon accurate results. After 
the ordinary methods, both in the field and in the laboratory, any 
device which will secure the desired end is welcome, especially if it 
brings in variety. The little game of guessing a bird by a descrip- 
tion of its markings or structure or habits, or the reverse of this, 
guessing by the ‘twenty-question’ method, is admirable, for it requires 
as much ready knowledge in a college girl as it does in primary 
children. This year the field notes will include answers to a posted 
set of questions, dealing with the structure and habits and relations 
of some of our common representatives. These questions will serve 
the double purpose of showing the student how to work, and of 
giving her definite, tangible material for the understanding of some 
of the more general subjects of interest in ornithology. Each student, 
moreover, will ‘adopt’ one bird, to study it fully, in its structure, 
its habits, its nesting, its food, its song, and its relation to its own 
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family and order. From this as a center will radiate the knowledge 
of other birds, both of individuals and of their relations with one 
another and with the rest of nature. 

Bird study at Wellesley is, of course, not ideal, either in its 
methods or in its results. Even when we make allowance for im- 
provement in the future, by the introduction of other and new ideas, 
we must remember that the best bird work takes time and a sense 
of leisure which under present conditions we cannot expect in a 
college. But though the course is imperfect, it is worth the effort, 
if only because it brings to so many girls a fresh and a keen delight, 
and because it opens to them an endless field of pleasure for their 
after-college days. 


Spring Migration Tables 


GIVING AVERAGE DATES OF ARRIVAL OF BIRDS AT PORTLAND, CONN., AND OBERLIN, O. 


SPRING MIGRATION AT PORTLAND, CONN. 
BY JOHN H. SAGE 
FEBRUARY 15 to 28 
Woodcock, Purple Grackle, Robin. 
MARCH 1 ta 10 
Hooded Merganser, Flicker, Phoebe, Red-winged Blackbird, Song Sparrow, Fox 


Sparrow. 
MARCH 10 to 20 


Black Duck, Canada Goose, Wilson's Snipe, Mourning Dove, Cooper's Hawk, 


Meadowlark, Purple Finch. 
MARCH 20 to 3 


Wood Duck, American Golden-eye, Buffle-head, Old-squaw, Horned Lark, Cow- 


bird, Rusty Blackbird. 
APRIL 1 to 10 


Horned Grebe, Baldpate, Green-winged Teal, American Bittern, Great Blue 
Heron, Wilson's Snipe, Marsh Hawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, Osprey, Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Kingfisher, Vesper Sparrow, Savanna Sparrow, Chipping Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow, Tree Swallow, Pine Warbler, Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Hermit Thrush. 

APRIL 10 to 20 

Holbeell's Grebe, Pied-billed Grebe, Broad-winged Hawk, Swamp Sparrow, Purple 

Martin, Barn Swallow, Bank Swallow, Yellow Palm Warbler, Louisiana Water Thrush. 
APRIL 20 to 30 

Green Heron, Black-crowned Night Heron, Spotted Sandpiper, Bald Eagle, Short- 
eared Owl, Whip-poor-will, Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, Kingbird, Least Flycatcher, 
White-throated Sparrow, Towhee, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Yellow-throated 
Vireo, Blue-headed Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Myrtle Warbler, Black-throated 
Green Warbler, American Pipit, Brown Thrasher, House Wren. 

MAY 1 to 10 

American Coot, Solitary Sandpiper, Bartramian Sandpiper, Pigeon Hawk, Yellow- 
billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Crested Flycatcher, 
Wood Pewee, Bobolink, Baltimore Oriole, Orchard Oriole, Grasshopper Sparrow, Rose- 
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breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Scarlet Tanager, White-eyed Vireo, Worm-eating 
Warbler, Blue-winged Warbler, Golden-winged Warbler, Brewster's Warbler, Nash- 
ville Warbler, Parula Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Black 
and Yellow Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Blackburnian 
Warbler, Prairie Warbler, Ovenbird, Water Thrush, Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Redstart, Catbird, Wood Thrush, Wilson's Thrush, Olive-backed 


Thrush. 
MAY 10 to 20 


Greater Yellow-legs, Least Sandpiper, Turnstone, White-crowned Sparrow, Tennes- 
see Warbler, Cape May Warbler, Bay-breasted Warbler, Wilson’s Warbler, Canadian 
Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Long-billed Marsh Wren, Gray-cheeked Thrush. 


MAY 20 to 30 
Semi-palmated Plover, Mourning Warbler. 


SPRING MIGRATION AT OBERLIN, OHIO 
BY LYNDS JONES 


MARCH 1 to 10 
Killdeer, Red-winged Blackbird, Rusty Blackbird, Meadow Lark, Bronzed Grackle, 


Robin, Bluebird. 
MARCH 10 to 20 


Canada Goose, Mourning Dove, Belted Kingfisher, Cowbird, Fox Sparrow, Towhee, 


Loggerhead Shrike. 
MARCH 20 to 30 


Great Blue Heron, Pheebe, Vesper Sparrow, Hermit Thrush. 
APRIL 1 to 10 
Pied-billed Grebe, Pectoral Sandpiper, Chipping Sparrow, Field Sparrow. 
APRIL 10 to 20 
Bartramian Sandpiper, Spotted Sandpiper, Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, Chimney 
Swift, White-throated Sparrow, Barn Swallow, Swamp Sparrow, Myrtle Warbler, 
Purple Martin, Brown Thrasher, Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 
APRIL 20 to 30 
Wilson's Snipe, Solitary Sandpiper, Kingbird, Crested Flycatcher, Least Fly- 
catcher, Bobolink, Baltimore Oriole, Grasshopper Sparrow, Cliff Swallow, Bank 
Swallow, Scarlet Tanager, Red-eyed Vireo, Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, 
Blue-winged Warbler, Nashville Warbler, Yellow Warbler, Black-throated Green 
Warbler, Palm Warbler, Ovenbird, Maryland Yellow-throat, Redstart, House Wren, 
Catbird, Wood Thrush, Wilson’s Thrush, Olive-backed Thrush. 
MAY 1 to 5 
Orchard Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Indigo Bunting, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Yellow-throated Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Green-crested Fly- 


catcher. 
MAY 5 to 10 


White-crowned Sparrow, Parula Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Cape May Warbler, 
Bay-breasted Warbler, Black-throated Blue Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Canadian 


Warbler. 
MAY 10 to 15 


Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black-billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Wood 
Pewee, Black-poll Warbler, Mourning Warbler. 


MAY 15 to 20 
Least Sandpiper, Traill’s Flycatcher. 


For Doung Obdservers 


The Wise Old Crow 


GARRETT NEWKIRK 


Not all the people know That he’s selfish we admit, 
The wisdom of the Crow: But he has a lot of grit, 
As they see him come and go, And on favor not a bit 
With verdict brief, Does he depend ; 
They say, ‘‘ You thief!” Without a friend, 
And wish him only woe. He must live by mother-wit. 


The Crow is rather shy, 
With a very watchful eye 
For danger coming nigh, 
And any one 
Who bears a gun 
He’s pretty sure to spy. 


The clever farmer’s plan The Crow looks on with scorn, 
Is to make a sort of ban, And early in the morn 
By stuffing clothes with bran, Pulls up the farmer’s corn: 
Topped with a tile He laughs at that, 
Of ancient style, The queer old hat, 
—A funny old scare-crow man. Of the scare-crow man forlorn. 


YOUNG Observer who read the ‘Hints to Young Bird Stu- 

dents,’ published in Birp-Lore for August, 1899, writes as 

follows: ‘‘I read an appeal signed by several prominent 
ornithologists, among them Mr. Brewster, calling upon the boys and 
girls in general to be more careful about their collecting of birds 
and eggs. I read this appeal with interest, and decided that it 
applied to me also; so I have determined to leave eggs strictly 
alone and study the habits of birds instead. I have a great respect 
for the birds of America.”’ 
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Notes from Field and HStuvyp 


Note on the Blue-Winged Warbler in 
New York City in Winter 

On December 10, 1899, I was surprised 
to see in the hemlock woods at Bronx 
Park, New York city, a Blue-winged 
Warbler (Helminthophila pinus) hopping 
about in the bushes in a perfectly con- 
tented manner. It was not at all shy, 
so I had no difficulty in seeing it as 
much as I chose. On receiving the 
February number of Birp-Lorz, I saw 
that a bird of the same species had 
been found dead at the same place 
about a month later. As these birds 
generally leave the latitude of New York 
early in September, I think it more 
than probable that the same specimen 
was seen in December and found dead 
in January.—FrLoyp C. Nosie, New 
York City. 


Notes on the Food of the Chickadee 

and Screech Owl 

Birds are sometimes accused of injur- 
ing trees, eating fruit, or otherwise harm- 
ing man, when, if the matter were inves- 
tigated, the facts would be found quite 
the opposite. 

One winter day, while passing some 
willows, I saw a Chickadee picking 
vigorously at—apparently—the buds. 
Surprised that this bird should prove 
injurious, I examined some of the buds 
more closely. In the angle formed where 
they lay upon the stem, nearly all had 
a row of tiny black insects, while those 
at which the Ghickadee had been at 
work were cleared of these, though 
themselves uninjured. 

Again, an acquaintance shot two 
Screech Owls as the first step toward 
destroying a little colony of them that 
was ‘‘driving away the small birds” from 
the viliage lawn near by. Upon opening 
the stomachs, they were found to con- 
tain only harvest-flies, fifteen in all, and 
every one in the pupa form in which 
they leave the earth. Probably the 


English Sparrows from the streets had 
far more to do with the driving away of 
the birds, but the Owls, busy destroying 
the injurious harvest-flies, got the blame. 
—IsaBELLA McC. Lemmon, Znglewood, 
N. J. 


Two Notes from the Berkshires 

On December 3, 1899, I was in the 
woods along the Housatonic River ob- 
serving the ‘hoards’ of White and 
Red-breasted Nuthatches, when I heard 
the familiar rattle of a Belted Kingfisher. 
Following the call, I scared the bird from 
some willows on the bank. It was alone. 

Later in the day I saw a strange 
Woodpecker on a tree higher up the 
river. It flew at once toward the woods, 
calling at every ‘swoop.’ I followed it, 
and as I was crossing the open meadow 
another one flew over my head, calling 
like the one I was following. 

Their call, which they uttered on the 
trees as well as on the wing, consisted of 
one syllable. In the woods they were shy, 
and kept well to the tops of the trees. 

From the glimpses I had of them 
and the description I made, I am con- 
vinced they were Arctic Three-toed 
Wosdpeckers. One had a yellow head 
patch.—Joun Denwoon, Pittsfield, Mass. 


Additional Notes on the Season’s 
Flight of Crossbills 

We have continued to receive many 
notes on the unusual abundance of Cross- 
bills during the present winter, from 
which we abstract the following in re- 
gard to the White-winged Crossbill: 
John H. Sage writes from Portland, 
Conn., that on February 12 he saw more 
than a thousand of these birds, with 
about as many Pine Finches; George P. 
Ells reports them from Norwalk, Conn., 
under date of March 7; nine birds 
appeared in the Norway spruce trees at 
Englewood, N. J., on February 21, where 


from three to thirteen have since been 
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observed daily ; and William L. Baily, 
Samuel H. Barker and Witmer Stone 
report their abundance in the vicinity 
of Philadelphia, where they were first 
observed late in December. South of 
this point no reports of White-winged 
Crossbills have been received, Dr. Fisher 
writing from Washington that none have 
been observed in the region about that 
city. At McConnellsville, Ohio, C. A. 
Morris reports that three White-winged 
Crossbills were observed on November 
19,1899.—FRaNk M. CHAPMAN. 


NEST OF YELLOW WARBLER 


An Interesting Nest 

A correspondent recently requested us 
to identify a nest which she had found 
in a willow bush on one of the Thousand 
Islands, and which she described as pen- 
sile, with a cover, and having the en- 
trance at one side! This was evidently 
so unlike the nest of any of our eastern 
birds that we asked to have it forwarded 
for examination, the results of which, 
with a photograph of the nest, are 
appended: The nest was undoubtedly 
built by a Yellow Warbler. Probably 
before it was fully completed, since there 
appears to be no lining, a Cowbird laid 
an egg in it. This caused the Warbler 
to build a platform or second bottom 
over the unwelcome egg, with the inten- 
tion of placing a second nest on the first 
one. This second nest, for some unknown 
reason, was never completed, and its bot- 
tom formed the ‘‘ cover " to the first nest. 
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Subsequently, a deer mouse — probably 
—discovered the concealed egg or eggs 
and reached them by making an opening 
in the side of the nest, traces of his 
feast being still evident in the shape of 
dried albumen on the floor of the nest. 
—Frank M. CHAPMAN. 


The Bird Protection Fund 


The treasurer of the fund for the pro- 
tection of Gulls and Terns reports that 
subscriptions amounting to $477 have been 
received in sums from one dollar to one 
hundred dollars. 

The bird statutes of Maine, Massachu- 
setts, New York, New Jersey, Maryland 
and Virginia afford protection to all species 
of Terns during the breeding season, and 
arrangements are now being made in each 
of these states to employ responsible and 
fearless wardens to enforce the bird stat- 
utes, and it is believed that before the 
next breeding season opens suitable guar- 
dians will be secured for each of the few 
remaining colonies.—W1ILL1aAM DuTCHER, 
525 Manhattan avenue, New York City, 


Bird Slaughter in Delaware 


From Milford, Delaware, comes the news 
that a New York house—‘‘Al. Richardson 
& Co.”—has placed an order in that town 
for 20,000 birds, to be delivered within 
two months. A strong effort is being 
made by Mr. Witmer Stone, Chairman of 
the A. O. U. Committee on Bird Protec- 
tion, to prevent this destruction of bird- 
life by enforcing the laws of the State of 
Delaware, and it is hoped that every one 
who can assist Mr. Stone will communi- 
cate with him at the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia. 


The Hoar Bill 


Senator Hoar has apparently again failed 
to secure the passage by Congress of his 
bird protective measure. The clause pro- 
hibiting the importation of the plumage of 
foreign birds has aroused the opposition of 
a number of prominent naturalists, who 
assert their belief that the enactment of 
this law would result in an increased de- 
mand for the plumage of native birds. 


Book News 


Tue Birps or BerKsHiIRE County, Massa- 
CHUSETTS. By Water Faxon and 
Racpw HorrMann. Reprinted from Col- 
lections of the Berkshire Historical 
and Scientific Society. Vol. III, pp. 
109-166, Pittsfield, Mass., Feb. 23, 1900. 
The authors state that the ‘‘ information 

which they have obtained concerning the 
birds of Berkshire county is the result 
of several summers’ study in various 
parts of the county, particularly at North 
Adams and Stockbridge, and of visits 
made to the same places in winter. 
Repeated visits have also been made in 
the spring and autumn, especially to 
Lanesboro, where the broad valley, serving 
as a highway for migrating birds, offers 
exceptional facilities for the observation 
of transients.’’ They have also ‘‘ supple- 
mented their personal knowledge with 
whatever trustworthy information they 
could obtain from others,’’ and have 
availed themselves of the published records 
of previous whose works are 
enumerated in a bibliography containing 
forty titles and occupying the concluding 
six pages of their paper. 

An introduction of eight pages gives a 
clear and comprehensive description of 
the chief topographical features of Berk- 
shire county and of its faunal character- 
istics, with particular reference to the 
Canadian element of the higher atti- 
tudes. 

The list proper, occupying pages 9 to 
53, enumerates 197 species, the times of 
arrival and departure and manner of 
occurrence of which are briefly stated. 

The authors’ names are an assurance 
that their paper adequately and accurately 
sets forth the existing knowledge of the 
birds of their chosen field, and our only 
criticism would question the advisability 
of introducing nomenclatural novelties 
into a paper of this kind, or, for that 
matter, into a paper of any kind without 
a word of explanation for their adoption. 
—F. M. C. 


writers 


and Reviews 


PRELIMINARY CATALOGUE OF THE BIRDS 
or CuHaPeL Hit, N. C., wiTH BRIEF 
Notes ON SOME OF THE SpEcIEs. By 
T. GritBert Pearson. Journal of the 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, XVI, 
Pp. 33-5S!. 

Professor Pearson presents this list as a 
basis for more extended observations on 
the birds of the region to which it relates. 
It enumerates 134 species, each of which 
is briefly annotated. Due conservatism 
is shown in excluding species of doubtful 
occurrence, and the Sfizella pallida re- 
corded by Atkinson from Chapel Hill in 
1887, is shown to be a Swamp Sparrow! 
—F. M. C. 


GLEANINGS FROM Nature. By W. S. 
BiatcuHLey. Indianapolis, The Nature 
Study Publishing Co, 1899. 12mo. pp. 
348; numerous illustrations. $1.25. 
This is a true outdoor book, with 

chapters on fishes, snakes, plants, birds, 
caves and cave animals, and essays on 
walks afield under such titles as ‘ Har- 
bingers of Spring,’ ‘A Day in a Tama- 
rack Swamp,’ etc. 

The bird student will find some sixty 
pages devoted to ‘Twelve Winter Birds, 
while throughout the volume references 
are made to the birds observed, and 
under the heading of ‘A _ Feathered 
Midget and its Nest’ is an _ excellent 
account of the nesting of the Blue Gray 
Gnatcatcher. The book seems well de- 
signed to increase the pleasure 
interests of an outing.—F. M. C. 
Birps In Horticutture. By Wixuiam E. 

PRAEGER. A paper read before the 

State Horticultural Society, at Spring- 

field, Ill., December 26, 1899. 


and 


The author of this paper is evidently 
thoroughly familiar with his subject and 
presents the results of the studies of 
economic ornithologists and entomologists 
in such a graphic and convincing manner 
that no one can read his remarks without 
being impressed by the incalculable value 
of birds to our agricultural interests. 
—F. M.'C. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand. 


THE amendment to the law designed to 
protect non-game birds by making the 
possession of their plumage an actionable 
offense, which was introduced into the 
New York assembly on January 15, 1900, 
by Assemblyman Hallock, representing 
the New York State Audubon Society, 
has been heartily endorsed by those 
genuinely interested in the preservation 
of our birds, and as strongly opposed by 
others who imagined, rightly or wrongly, 
that it would interfere with their own 
selfish interests. 

One critic, a collector of bird skins 
for alleged scientific purposes, stated 
that, in his opinion, this measure was 
‘“‘a high-handed attempt to confiscate 
the property of numerous bird lovers 
throughout the country,’’ and congratula- 
ted himself that his collection of 2,000 
birds’ skins was not within the State of 
New York. 

No less solicitous of their own welfare 
were the numerous women who asserted 
that the passage of the law would make 
them liable to fine should they wear 
the feathers of prohibited birds. 

These protests, however, amounted to 
nothing as compared with the very def- 


inite and practical opposition which the 
proposed amendment encountered from 
Assemblyman Doughty, of Nassau county, 
a member of the Committee on Fisheries 
and Game. Mr. Doughty very plainly 
said that he thought the passage of this 
amendment would interfere with the 
business of his constituent and personal 
friend, Mr. Wilson, of Wantagh, Long 
Island, and that he should therefore do 
all he could to defeat it. It will be 
remembered that this Wilson is one of 
the largest dealers in native birds’ skins 
in this country; and he it is who sends 
out bird-slaughtering expeditions along 
our coasts (see Birp-Lore, December, 
1899, page 198, and February, 1900, page 
Ir). 

Mr. Doughty's opposition was found 
to relate to the supposed protection 
by the amendment of Gulls and Terns 
These birds, it seems, are Mr. Wil- 
son's especial desiderata at present, and 
as his business interests are of more im- 
portance to his representative than ab- 
stract questions of bird protection, Mr. 
Doughty re-affirmed his intention of de- 
feating the amendment. If, however, its 
proposers would except Gulls and Terns 
from its workings he would urge a favor- 
able and prompt report on it by the As- 
sembly Committee on Fisheries and 
Game. 

As a matter of fact, the amendment 
affects only those birds the killing of 
which is prohibited at all seasons, and, 
as under the section of the law relating 
to web-footed wildfowl, Gulls and Terns 
may be killed on Long Island from 
October 1 to May 1, they do not come 
within the provisions of the amendment. 
As a means, therefore, of saving the 
measure from certain defeat, the rep- 
resentatives of the Audubon Society 
accorded Mr. Doughty a nominal victory 
by conceding a point of no legal signifi- 
cance. 

In the Senate, however, the words 
‘*Gulls and Terns '"’ were stricken out; 
the Assembly accepted the change, and 
there is every prospect of the bill being 
passed. 


The Audubon Societies 


‘“* You cannot with a scalpel find the poet's soul, 
Nor yet the wild bird's song.”’ 


Edited by Mrs. Mase, OsGoop WriGutT (President of the Audubon Society of the State of 
Connecticut), Fairfield, Conn., to whom all communications relating to the work of the Audubon 
and other Bird Protective Societies should be addressed. Reports, etc., designed for this depart- 
ment should be sent at least one month prior to the date of publication. 


DIRECTORY OF STATE AUDUBON SOCIETIES 
With names and addresses of their Secretaries 


New Hamphire Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
Massachusetts.......... Miss HARRIET E. RICHARDS, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
nn... i. secedeness tabebshonsdvenes Mrs. H. T. GRANT, JR., 187 Bowen street, Providence. 
Connecticut Mrs. WILLIAM Brown GLOVER, Fairfield. 


ERE IE Peper er OP ree ee ory Miss ANNA HAVILAND, 53 Sandford Ave., Plainfield, N. J. 
Pennsylvania Mrs. EDWARD RoBINS, 114 South Twenty-first street, Philadelphia. 
District of Columbia Mrs. JOHN DEWHURST PATTEN, 3033 P street, Washington. 

Miss ANNE WESTON WHITNEY, 715 St. Paul Street, Baltimore. 
Wheeling, W. Va. (branch of Pa, Society) ELIZABETH I, CUMMINS, 1314 Chapline street, Wheeling. 
South Carolina Miss S. A. SmMyTH, Legare street, Charleston. 
it. SES. doh so sdk eiineseta dt hededstcasesneineatamekan aii Mrs. C. F. DomMERICcH, Maitland. 


En cccesctsanbeddnesddecoqedsnees Mrs. GEORGE W. PECKHAM, 646 Marshall street, Milwaukee. 
Mrs. J. P. E_mer, 314 West Third street, St. Paul. 

Mrs. C. C. Conner, Ripley. 

Pi atacixnptsdde saccadeagtvigeidabhuneee Miss CECILE SEIXAS, 2008 Thirty-ninth street, Galveston. 


California 


Fees and Pledges 


Among the many perplexing problems 
that confront the organizers of bird pro- 
tective societies, none are more fruitful 
sources of discussion and amiable dis- 
agreement than the question of to have, 
or not to have, fees and pledges. 

It is a question, moreover, that may not 
be overlooked or set aside, as it involves 
two of the fundamentals of organization. 
Advocates for and against have equally 
plausible arguments, I grant, and yet, 
personally, I believe in fees—graded fees 
—and I do not believe in pledges—that 
is to say direct, cast iron ones. These 
qualifications need an explanation, and it 
will be more. simple to consider the 
subjects separately — pledges first. 

In asking people to codperate in the 
cause of bird protection, the different 
methods of protection are usually fully 
set forth, and it must be evident to the 


Mrs. GreorcGE S. Gay, Redlands. 


dullest -adult mind that feather-wearing 
and nest-robbing are two acts totally 
incompatible with Audubon membership. 
Understanding this, and yet signifying 
the desire to join the society, is it either 
necessary or wise to force the applicant 
to sign a pledge ? Whatever may be said 
for the system, one fact I know, and that 
is that there are hundreds of consistent 
people who, of their own volition, have 
abandoned the use of any feathers other 
than ostrich plumes and the wings of 
food birds. Is it logical to ask them to 
publicly promise not to do something 
that they have no intention of doing ? 
Then, too, there is something disagree- 
ably coercive to the American mind in 
signing, or promising away, even the 
smallest fraction of its liberty of action. 
Some of the most intelligently temperate 
people I know, with the most decided 
ideas upon the liquor traffic question, 
would as soon cut off their right hands 
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as sign a total abstinence pledge or 
encourage their children so to do. Asin 
this, so it is in Audubon matters, and 
the only way to do permanent good is, on 
one side, to educate the moral nature so 
that it will not desire to do the wrong 
act, and on the other to work for the 
establishment and enforcement of laws 
that shall punish those who do the wrong. 

I emphasize enforcement ; as to legis- 
late for laws that manifestly cannot be 
enforced is about as senseless a task as 
the traditional one of sweeping the wind 
off the roof. 

The only case in which the signing of 
a card, other than one containing name 
and address and general interest of the 
would-be member in the motives and 
work of the society, seems desirable, is 
that of the Associate Junior members, and 
the reason for this comes more properly 
under the head of fees. 


FEES 


Two out of half a dozen reasons are 
sufficient to back the assertion that it is 
better to have fees—of a variety of 
grades to suit varied purses. Both reasons 
are intensely practical. 1. Money is ab- 
solutely necessary if the Audubon Societies 
are to do anything more than preach. 
2. People feel a more keen personal 
interest in an object to which they have 
contributed something, no matter how 
small. 

The oft repeated plea comes in at this 
juncture, ‘‘Is it iogical to ask people, 
especially children, to pay for giving up 
something ?’’ Yes, perfectly logical, if 
they regard the matter in the true mis- 
sionary spirit, which, together with the 
idea of economic value of birds, is the 
real hold that Audubon work has upon 
the public. 

‘*But people may desire to join, and 
lack even the money for a smail fee,” is 
the next objection. Any adult can give 
asmall fee. Children, of course, in many 
cases, may not have more than a semi- 
occasional ‘‘candy penny'’ of which the 
sternest Audubonite would refuse to rob 
them, for a childhood deprived of its 
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striped peppermint stick can only result 
in crabbed old age. The graded fee 
system, ranging from $25 to nothing, has a 
niche for this penniless class. 

The fee system under which the Con- 
necticut Society has run successfully for 
the two years of its life is as follows: 


Patrons— Those members who pay 
$25 at one time. 

Sustaining Members—Those who pay 
$5 annually. 

Members—Those who pay $1 once for 
all and no annual dues. 

Teachers—Those who pay 25 cts. once 
for all and no annual dues. 

Juniors—Those who pay 10 cts. once 
for all and no annual dues. 


These five classes receive equally the 
certificate of membership, which is print- 
ed on India paper and is suitable for 
framing, and the Juniors in addition, now 
have the Audubon button. A sixth class 
has been recently added, copied from a 
similar grade of the New York Society, 
Associate Junior Members, who sign a 
card, ‘‘I promise not to harm our birds 
or their eggs and to protect our birds 
whenever I am able’ No fee is re- 
quired, and in lieu of the certificate, an 
Audubon button is given as a reminder 
of the work. 

This sixth grade has not been current 
long enough to judge fairly of the results, 
but several cases have come to my notice 
of ‘‘We would rather pay and get the 
certificate, please.’’ 

The money so raised, given cheerfully 
and without pressure, has enabled the 
Connecticut Society to issue satisfactory 
Bird Day Programmes (last year to 4,500 
teachers), equip three expensive free lec- 
ture outfits with lanterns, colored slides, 
etc., and pay all current expenses w#th- 
out begging. 

If all societies can collect sufficient 
money by graded fees to furnish them- 
selves with a regular campaigning plant 
and wage the pleasant and profitable bat- 
tle of instruction in each Audubon State, 
in ten years either their work will be so 
well done that there will be no further 
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need for it, or, failing this, there will be 
nothing to protect. In either case the 
time is mow, and the price of success is 
not only an expenditure of sense, senti- 
ment, practical economics, legal ardor, 
but hard-headed, cold cash! 

Fellow Audubonites, face this issue! 
Do not spend so much time in crawling 
around it and nibbling the edges. 

A well known public educator of St. 
Paul writes me, ‘‘We have now so much 
available material for nature study in 
our schools that, within about ten years, 
we should have the spirit of destruction 
changed into a spirit of protection.’’ Yes, 
and the Audubon Societies must have 
fees in order to mould this material into 
an attractive shape that will appeal to 
the child, through its eye for the beau- 
tiful, and not in a study form, to add its 
weight to the intolerable burden of 
‘* lessons.’’ 

When the societies can do this they 
will have forgotten such things as 
Pledges.—M. O. W. 


Reports of Societies 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY 


The work of the Illinois Audubon 
Society has gone steadily on during the 
past year. There are regular monthly 
meetings of the directors held during 
eight months of the year, with meetings 
for members and the general public in 
the spring and fall. The speakers at the 
public meetings this last year have been 
Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones and Mr. Frank 
E. Sanford, of our own Society, and 
Prof. O. G. Libby, of Wisconsin. 

New branch societies have been formed 
in several towns, but this part of our 
work grows slowly, the southern part of 
the state being, as yet, entirely untouched. 

Bird Day is, unfortunately, not estab- 
lished by law, but was observed by many 
of the schools where the teachers were 
personally interested in the work. It is 
possibly a question to be considered 
whether the school work of the humane 
societies with their ‘‘ Bands of Mercy,” 
and the work of the Junior Audubon 


Societies might not be united to the 
advantage of both, a multiplicity of 
pledges being unadvisable for children. 

During the year new bird laws have 
been passed by our state legislature, 
conforming in many points to the model 
laws suggested by the A. O. U. Bird 
Protection committee. While we are 
thus fortunate in having reasonably good 
laws, the question of enforcing them 
seems a difficult one. ‘‘Test cases"’ will 
probably come sooner or later that will 
decide whether they are a ‘‘ dead letter "’ 
or a ‘‘ living epistle.” 

Thanks to the graceful and active pen 
of one of our directors, the subject of 
bird life is brought often to the notice 
of the public through the columns of the 
press, one recent result being the posting 
by two active bird lovers, of warnings 
to ‘‘all concerned,’’ to leave unmolested 
the game up and down the wooded 
banks of the Desplaines river. 

It is to be regretted that, in spite of 
game laws and Audubon Societies, birds 
are shot by men, in season and out of 
season, stoned by boys and worn by 
women. While we hear that the hats 
and bonnets of our women of the ‘‘ middle- 
west'’ are not quite as bad as those of 
our eastern sisters, they are worse than 
they have been for years; though, per- 
haps, one sees fewer song birds. 

Our present membership embraces 
some 772 adults and nearly 6,000 
children, the latter being seemingly as 
difficult to count accurately as the birds 
themselves. 

Since our spring meeting, April 13, 
we have sent out over 1,500 leaflets and 
are about sending out some 1,200 more. 
Only one new leaflet has been issued 
by the society during the year. 

Mary Drummonp, Sec'y. 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOCIETY 


The South Carolina Audubon Society 
was organized at Charleston, January 4, 
1900, with a membership of thirty-six. 
Miss Christie H. Poppenheim was elected 
president, and Miss L. A. Smyth, of Le- 
gare street, Charleston, secretary. 


Bird- Lore 


ESTABLISHED 1854, 
———— os 
Louts STERN, 


COMMISSION MERCHANT 
10* GCEAMAR STREET. 


IRDS SHOULD LOOK LIke 
THIS WHEN CURED. 


New York, Septembet 7th, 1899. 


Below | hand you prices for the following articles in our market. I always obtain for Shippers the high- 
est market price on the arrival of goods. 1! want for immediate shipment the very largest Grey Gulls. 
LAUGHING GULL, prime, nicely cured, clean and dry round skins, 35| Blackheaded Least Terns prime. nicely cured, cleag and dry round skins, 25 
ROYAL TERNS, .- 8 oS 8: * ee oP a, wee eee 
WILSON “ iid deeded 5 kn Wet he 
SEA SWALLOW, oe 7 - Se a “83 | OWLS of other species, (only largesize) “ ““ ‘ “' “ 25 
WHITE SEA PIGEONS" | ee be 10| GREBE SKINS, according to sizé and condition “ 10-30 
BLACK SEA ” we See SS UT 8| HERRING aod LAUGHING GULL WINGS, per pair, 15 
HERRING GULL,(or Storm Gulls)" * “* “* “* “ 40|/ ROYAL TERN WINGS, “oe 15 


if you are not familiar with curing ROUND BIRD SKINS, as picture of bird shown above, cut the whole 
wing off close from the body and take out wing bone, and then cut open the other joints and remove all the 
meat—then sprinkle with either plaster or arsenic on the wing in its original shape closed, and expose, same 
until dry. Be sure and do not break or spread the wing, and do not ship bodies after cutting wings off the 
following birds, only Herring, Laughing Gull and Royal Terns. 

Express Birds and Grebe Skins packed either in light cases, or packed nicely and wrapped in burlap, so as to 
reduce expense in expressing, and you can aiso forward small lots of birds by mail or either in oy 
paper or light cloth and well tied. | also solicit your valued shipments for HONEY, WAX, WHITE HERON, 
(White Crane) EGRET PLUMES, LARGE BLUE CRANE SKINS WITH WINGS, ALLIGATOR SKINS, 
BEEF HIDES, GOAT, SHEEP, DEER SKINS and FUR. Also GREEN TURTLE and SALT WATER TER- 
RAPIN to be shipped about the middle of November next. 


Tam, yours respectfully, 


LOUIS STERN, 
101 BEEKMAN STREET, New York City. 


tI" DON'’T SHIP FOLLOWING: Sal! Bloc Crane, Night Heron, Brown Egret, Surf Snipes, Water Turkey and Grosbeak, 


Fac-simile, slightly reduced, of message-side of postal card sent out by feather dealer to Post- 


masters. 


It was the wholesale distribution of this, and similar circulars, which induced the 


Biological Survey, through the Department of Agriculture, to appeal to the Postmaster General to 
ag Postmasters from assisting feather dealers, with the gratifying results set forth below by 
e. 


Palmer, of the Biological Survey. 


Protest against the Collection of Plume 
Birds through Postmasters 

Some weeks ago the Department of 
Agriculture received information that 
preparations were being made to collect 
plume birds in large quantities in the 
Gulf States, and that cards had been 
sent out by a certain New York dealer 
to postmasters in the South, soliciting 
Gulls, Grebes, Owls, and other species 
now in demand for the millinery trade. 

On January 27, 1900, the Secretary of 
Agriculture addressed a letter to the 
Postmaster General referring to the dis- 
tribution of these cards, and requesting 
that postmasters be warned against aid- 
ing or engaging in the slaughter of birds. 
Attention was called to the State laws 
protecting birds, and especially to the 
acts of Florida and Texas prohibiting 
the killing of plume birds. 

The Postmaster General promptly issued 
an order, directing the attention of post- 


masters to this letter, in which they were 
‘expressly enjoined against being parties 
to any transaction that violates State law.” 
The order and letter were published in 
full in the ‘ Postal Guide’ for February, 
and thus brought to the notice of post 
office officials throughout the country. 
One energetic postmaster in Maine at 
once contributed an article on protecting 
plume birds to his local paper, and some 
of the daily papers in Philadelphia and 
Washington commented on the novel 
plume-bird order. Thus through the 
medium of the Post Office Department, 
the attention of nearly 75,000 postmasters 
has been called to the laws protecting 
birds and the methods of the plume 
trade, while the general public has re- 
ceived another warning of the urgent 
necessity for more effective measures to 
prevent our plume birds from being 
exterminated in the interests of the 
millinery trade.—T. S. PaLmegr. 


Mrs. Wright’s 
Latest Story of 
Natural Life 


Wabeno, the Magician 


A Sequel to ‘* Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts’’ 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
Fully illustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON 
CLOTH. 3$1.50; in a box with “Tommy - Anne,” the set $3.00 


‘‘Immensely entertaining " (Washington Post); ‘‘ most fascinating '’ 
(7imes-Herald); ‘‘the delight of all children” (Denver Times); ‘‘a store- 
house of “useful information’’ (Boston Herald) are a very few from the 
long list of comments which may be summed up with the words of 7he 
New York Tribune, ‘‘A more delightful and healthy book for the young 
could not be written.” 


OTHER NATURE STORIES BY Mrs. WRIGHT 


Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts 


Illustrated by ALBERT BLASHFIELD 
CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, 
and led on to make new discoveries for himself.’’ —The Nation. 


‘It has a value of its own that cannot fail to make it permanently 
popular.”’ —The Evening Post, Chicago. 


Four- Footed Americans and Their Kin 


Edited by FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
Illustrated by ERNEST SETON THOMPSON 


g CLOTH. CROWN 8vo. $1.50 net 


It deserves commendation for its fascinating style, and for the fund of informa- 
tion which it contains regarding the familiar and many unfamiliar animals of this 
country. It is an ideal book for children, and doubtless older folk will find in its 
pages much of interest.”’ —The Dial, Chicago. 

‘Books like these are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining and 
thoroughly instructive. The text, by Mrs. Wright, has all of the fascination that 
distinguishes her other outdoor books.” —The Independent. 


Send for a Descriptive Circular of Mrs. Wright’s Books 
See also Citizen Bird, on another page 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


FOR THE YOUNG PEOPLE 


OUR NATIVE BIRDS 


How to Protect Them and How to 


Especiatty suit- 
Attract Them to Our Homes..... 


able for use in 
the school-room or 
as supplementary 
work. 


By D. LANGE 


Instructor in Nature Study in Schools of St Paul, Minn. 
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Author of “A Manual of Nature Study,” etc. $1.00. 


“The book is a unique and valuable contribution to the subjects of bird-study 
and bird-protection, and we wish for it the widest possible circulation.” —F. M. C., in 
Bird-Lore. 


CITIZEN BIRD... «2 Heartor 


@w. Scenes from Bird-life in Plain 
English for beginners ..... 


By MABEL O. WRIGHT and DR. ELLIOTT COUES 


Profusely Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Cloth. Crown 8vo. $1.50 net. 


‘“‘An extremely praiseworthy attempt to teach children about our domestic 
birds, by encouraging them to observe the living creatures rather than the inani- 
mate ‘specimen.’ More than a hundred accurate and spirited illustrations add 
greatly to the attractiveness of the volume.’’ —The Nation 


** By far the best bird book for boys and girls yet published in America.’ 
—C. H. M., in Science 


BIRDCRAFT.... POPULAR AND HELPFUL 


Third Edition 

0 Senative, 
interest- 
ing and help- 
ful,and should 
be in the li- 
brary of every 


A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, 
Game and Water Birds ....... 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 
lover of birds.’ Author of “ Tommy-Anne and the Three Hearts,” “‘ Citizen Bird,” etc. 


—Science With Eighty Plates by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. Small 4to, $2.50. 
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THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 


A NEW CHEAPER BUT UNABRIDGED EDITION 


‘‘The greatest and best book ever written about birds.’’—- ELLIOTT COUES 


NEW EDITION 


A Dictionary of Birds ~s5.00 


UNABRIDGED 


BY Assisted by 


PROF. ALFRED NEWTON Hans F. Gapow, Ph.D. 


RICHARD LYDEKKER PROF. CHARLES S. ROY AND 


Author (with Sir W. H. FLOWER) of “An Intro- ROBERT W. SHUFELDT 


duction to the Study of Mammals,” etc. Late U.S. Army. Author of “The Myology of 
the Raven,”’ etc. 


COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. Med. 8vo. PRICE, $5 


‘It is far and away the best book ever wriiten about birds. . . . the best 
‘all-round’ book we have ever seen; the one that best answers the purposes of 
all readers; the one which conveys the most information per thousand ems, the 
one which is freest from misstatements of any sort; the one which is most cautious 
and conservative in expression of opinions where ‘opinions may reasonably differ ; 
the one which is the most keenly critical, yet most eminently just in rendering 
adverse decisions. . . —From an extended review in Zhe Auk. 


SCIENTIFIC, COMPLETE AND CLEAR 


B | R D ~ a " oe ee 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY. Vol. IX 


EDITED BY AND 


S. F. HARMER, Sc.D., F.R.S. A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A. 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge Fully ilustrated Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge 
Superintendent of the Cloth, 8v0, University Lecturer on 
University Museum of Zodlogy $3.50 net the Morphology of Invertebrates 


Very 


Prefixed to each group is a brief summary of their Structure and Habits. It is 
rarely complete, more so than any book of its class published, and the descrip- 
tions, though brief, are clear and, whenever necessary, illustrated by drawings made 
specially for this work. The Scheme of Classification is of great value to the 
Student. . 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS ON NATURE STUDY 
INGERSOLL’S Wild Neighbors... . . . $*'.50 LANGE’S Hand-Book of Nature Study . . $1 net 


“Instructive as well as delightful.’’—Popudar “The style of the book is fresh and inspiring.” 
Science Monthly. 
JACKMAN’S Nature Study for Grammar WILSON’S Nature Study in Elementary Schools. 
Grades $1 net First NATURE READER . oc es SB CeMs 
Proposes a few of the problems within the SkconpD NATURE READER 
comprehension of grammar school pupils, TEACHER’S MANUAL 
which arise in a thoughtful study of 
nature, with suggestions for their solution. “ Extremely original and unusually practical.” 


go cents 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York. 


The Latest Outdoor Books 


The Teaching Botanist 


“A uootal an‘) sus- A Manual of Information upon Botanical In- “A book to be 
estive manual. . r “ = ‘ . 
Sne of the best we Struction, together with Outlines and Direc- pousht,studied and 


have seen. wcatim, tions for a Comprehensive Elementary Course 9 —Ywrneiy, 
By WILLIAM F. GANONG, Ph.D. 
Cloth, 12mo. Smith College $1.10 net 


Send for information as to other books of interest to students of nature, such as 
Campsecc’s Evolution of Plants, Morris’ Man and His Ancestor, clear, popular state- 
ments of the theory of Evolution. 


Among English Hedgerows | More Pot Pourri From 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON. Introduction by HaMiL- | a Surrey Garden 


Ton W. Masie. Illustrated from original photo- | 
graphs. Cloth, $2.25. 


By Mrs, C. W. EARLE. just ready. Cloth, $2. 


A book for the shelf which holds “A Solitary 
Even the title of this delightful book suggests | Summer,” or “Elizabeth and Her German Gar- 
something of its charm. Mr. Clifton Jonnson | den,” with Mrs. Earle’s first * Pot Pourri,” that 
started on his walking tour in April, * * * and ‘sweet and pleasant mixture” of gardening, 
wandered wherever his sense of the picturesquely | cooking, philosophy, art, poetry and housek 
human side of life led him. It is one of the most | ing, the reflection of the life of a cultivated, 
charming descriptive books imaginable on English | servant woman of many interests. A wheleseant, 
rural commtry-aide and home life. entertaining book of miscellaneous notes grouped 
as 9 the Magne = year—just . thing to 
put on the sewing table for ten minute dips of in- 
Diomed The Life, Travels, and | spiration and refreshment in a busy woman s life, 
Observations of a Dog. 


By Hon. JOHN SERGEANT Wisk. With over 200 Nature Pictures by 
illustrations, by J. Linron CHapMANn. Cloth, $2. American Poets 


“It would be hard to find a book on field sports 
with dog and gun, to place beside this as its | Edited, with introduction, by ANNIE RUSSELL 
equal.” —Chap Book. MARBLE. Cloth, 1r2mo. $1.25. 

A valuable, stimulating book to those who would 
J ess foster a love for nature study. 
—_— Selections not alone from our earlier poets of 
rank, but also lyrics and sonnets by such contem- 
Bits of Wayside Gospel. oraneous poets as Aldrich, Gilder, Stedman, Mrs. 
: 5 . Beland, Miss Guiney and others. An introduction 
By JENKIN LLOvD JoNgs, joint author with Wm. traces the gradual interest in nature during Colo- 
C. GANNETT, “* The Faith that Makes Faithful,” | nial and ve me rape yr decades, and the slow yet 

di PL : grand evolution of nature poetry. The poems are 

Detter of Uahy, ate. Chath, $1.90. classified as Landscape Vistas; Music of Winds 

‘One of the most delightful books of the year, | and Storms; Sea, Streams and Tides; Birds’ 
ee. with fields and woods; * * * thril- | Notes; Flower Songs; Calendar of the Seasons. 
lingly suggestive of the higher spiritual verities.” | The volume is supplied with a detailed biblio- 
— Tribune, Chicago. graphical index 


Elizabeth and Her German Garden, and A Solitary Summer 
$1.75 Cloth, Crown 8vo $1.50 


“*We find ourselves in the presence of a whim- “A continuation of that delightful chronicle of 
sical, humorous, cultured, and very womanly | days spent in and about one of the most delight- 
woman, with a ple asant, old-fashioned liking for ful gardens known to modern literature. The 
homeliness, and a simplicity, with a wise husband, author's ——— humor is ever present;-and her 
three merry babies . . . a few friends, a gardener, | descriptions . . . have a wonderful fresbness and 
and an old German house to repose in, a garden to | charm.” 
be happy in, an agreeable literary gift, "anda slight “Perhaps even more charming than the fasci- 
touch of cynicism. Such is ‘Elizabeth.’ It is a nating original, which is saying a great deal.”"— 
charming book.’’— 7he Academy. | The Glasgow Herald. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, New York 
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Birds and All Nature 


~The Only Magazine Illustrated in Natural Colors 


15 cents a copy 


colors) of Birds, 
pictures alone ts 50 cents 


You get them free. 


$1.50 per year 
SPECIAL LIMITED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


ae 
A Periodical 


For School and Home ; 
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to Readers of BIRD-LORE 


We will send you Birds and All Nature for one year, and 25 Assorted Colored Pictures (in natural 
Animals, Insects, Flowers, Plants, etc., for only $1 50 


The regular price of these 


Send today, as we limit this offer. 


BIRDS AND ALL NATURE is a handsomely printed and beautifully illustrated forty eight page journal, 


issued monthly. 
full-page color illustrations. 
the new process of cuvlor dhotography. 
10 cents 


Tne articles are well written, interesting and instructive. 


It is devoted to Nature Study and Elementary Science. 


Each number contains eight 


They are printed on fine paper, 8 x 10 inches — reproduced from nature by 
They are suitable for framing. 


Sample copy of magazine, 


Some of our contributors are: Olive 


Thorne Miller, James Newton Baskett, W. E. Watt, Emily C Thompson, C. C. Marble, Prof Lynds 
Jones (Oberiin University), Wrof Albert Schneider (Northwestern University), Wm. K. Higley, Secretary 
Chicago Academy of sciences. Rev. C. C. Jones, Nellie Hart Woodworth, T. C. Chamberlin (Professor of 


Geology, University of Chicago . 


“Certainly no peri dical, and probably no book on birds ever found anything like such favor with 
the public as BIRDS AND ALL NATURE.”’—£vening Pust, New York 


We have Bound Vulumes of KirDS AND ALL NATURE, too 
bound in Cloth, Half Morocco and Full Morocco (gilt top), and stamped in gold on binding 
i two a year —and each contains from 40 to 69 colored plates 

Half Morocco, $1.75. 
Cloth, $2.50 


umes have been issued 
PRICE PER VOLUME — Cloth. $1 50. 
for same year combined under one cover 


They are printed on fine quality paper, 
Six vol- 


Full Morocco, $2.00. Two volumes 
Half Morocco, $300 Full Morocco, $3 50 


We recommend either of the leather bindings as being more appropriate for so valuable a volume, 


and more durable 
EXTRAORDINARY OFFER: 
$9.00; reguiar price, $10.50. 


Vou will never have another opportunity to get these interesting books at this price. 


The entire set of six volumes, bound in half morocco, prepaid, only 


Teachers will 


greatly appreciate them, and every one who is selecting a library — interested in art—wil! enjoy them. 
5 g y 


AGENTS WANTED. 


A. W. MUMFORD, Publisher, 203 Michigan Ave., CHICAGO. 


AN ILLUSTRATED 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE ORGAN OF 


The American Society for the Pre- 


vention of Cruelty to Animals 


Containing original and instructive articles of in- 


terest to all animal owners, including serial and short 


stories, and 


interesting miscellany by well-known 


writers. 


®NEW YORK © 


OPINIONS OF 


SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


Published at the Headquarters 
of the Society 


MADISON. AVENUE AND 26TH STREET 


NEW YORK 
THE PRESS 


The articles and illustrations are excellent and 
forcible in their teachings.—/ournal of Education, 
Boston. 

Our ANIMAL FRIENDS equals in beauty of ex- 
terior and valuable contents the most widely cir- 
culated periodicals of the times.—7he North 
American, Philadelphia. 

The magazine is admirably edited and illus- 
trated, and contains matter of great general inter- 
est.—Furest and Stream, New York. 

Should be read by every boy and girl in the land, 
and there are many children of larger growth that 


would derive benefit from its pages.—Spirit of 


the Times. 


As entertaining as it is instructive.—Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

No publication in this country so admirably 
combines exact scientific information with racy 
and refined literary matter.— Yorkshire (England) 
Weekly Post. 

Lovers of our wild and domestic animals, youn 
people especially, will find in it much that is read- 
able and instructive.—Review of Reviews 

It is well printed and illustrated, and original in 
matter.—Sunday-School Times, Philadelphia. 

A good magazine for every home where there 
are children, and its truths are just as good for 
those of mature life.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 


4. Horace Mc Fariano Co., MT. PLEASANT PRINTEAY, HARRISBURG, Pa, 


Nature Books You Should Read 


OUR NATIVE TREES, AND HOW TO IDENTIFY THEM 
Crown 8vo. By HARRIET L. KEELER $2.00 


Technically accurate, Miss Keeler's book is designed for popular use in the identification of 
the forest trees of northeastern America, and in the study of their habits and peculiarities. 


ILLUSTRATIONS SCOPE ARRANGEMENT 
180 FULL-PAGE PLATES FROM FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE IN COMPACTNESS, CLEARNESS 
PHOTOGRAPHS. 170 TEXT TREES COMPRISING 26 FAMILIES AND CONVENIENCE FOR REFER- 
DRAWINGS ENCE. UNRIVALLED 
The apparatus of the book is so full and so varied that the lover of nature will find it an 
indispensable companion. It is not a dry, technical manual, but has a high literary quality. 
It is copiously, richly and helpfully illustrated. 


HOW TO KNOW THE WILD FLOWERS 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS (Mrs. Dana) 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habitsof our Common Wild Flowers New Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged. so0th thousand. With 156 illustrations by Marion Satterlee. Crown 


8vo, $17 5 net. 

“Every flower-lover who has spent weary hours puzzling over a botanical key in the effort to name 
unknown plants, will welcome this satisfactory book, which stands ready tolead him to the desired knowledge 
by a royal road. The book is well fitted to the need of many who have no botanical knowledge and yet are 
interested in wild flowers.’’— 7he Nation. 


By the Same Author 


HOW TO KNOW THE FERNS 
By FRANCES THEODORA PARSONS 


A Guide to the Names, Haunts and Habits of our Native Ferns. With 144 illustrations 
by Marion Satterlee and Alice J. Smith. Crown 8vo, $1.50 met. 


“Of the ferns, as of the flowers, she writes as one who not only knows but loves them. The charm of her 
fern book is as irresistible and perv ading as is the charm of natureitself This gifted and enthusiastic natu- 
ralist knows the ferns literally ‘like a book,’ and her book makes the first lesson of the novice in the lore of 
fern-life an easy and delightful task "'-.Vew York Mail and Express. 


BOB: THE STORY OF OUR;|} WILD ANIMALS I HAVE 
MOCKING-BIRD. By SIDNEY KNOWN. By Ernest Seton-THomp- 


| 
Lanier. With 16 full-page illustrations in | son. Illustrated by the Author. 4zs/ 
color 12mo, $1.50. thousund. Sq. 12mo, $2.00. 

““Mr, Seton-Thompson is a naturalist, as his record 
| 


“This accurately picturesque story has its virtues 
euhanced by the combined art and industry of Mr. A. 


shows, an artist of notable strength and facility, as his 
effective picturing proves, and a writer of ability and 
R_ Dugmore, who made repeated photographic studies | skill (not to say genius), as his vivid and lucid sen- 
of mocking-birds at various ages, finally coloring the | tences and the delicately woven web of each of his 
best of these and using them as illustrations.”’- 7he | chapters testify eloquently. x . The book indeed 
Dial. is a revelation.’’— Prof. W. J. McGee, in The American 
Anthropologist. 


OUR COMMON BIRDS, AND By the Same Author 


HOW TO KNOW THEM. by! THE TRAIL OF THE SAND- 


Joun B. Grant. With 64 full-page plates. HILL STAG. Illustrated by the 
| . 


( > 
Yblong 12mo, $1.50 net. Author, Sq. 8vo, $1.50. 

“This book is the best we have seen for the amateur ‘A piece of imaginative literature, worthy of our 
who desires to extend his knowledge of birds. Every aaa. writers. . . . The hunter Yan’s acceptance of 
bird and every page is a story-book with almost limit- | the finer feeling of brotherhood is the crowning touch 
less chapters.""—Farm, Field and Fireside. of genius in the story.’’— Zhe Bookman. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers 
153-155-157 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


